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NATIONAL 

Miners: UMW Miners in Harlan, Kentucky Still on 
Strike for National Contract 

700 words 

Native Americans: 5000 Gather in Washington, D.C. 
to Support Native Americans’ Longest Walk 

800 words/photo 

Blacks/Intelligence: Ex-FBI Informant, KKK Member 
Admits Murder of Black Man; Adds to Long List 
of Gov’t Assaults on Civil Rights Movement 

1050 words/graphic 

Blacks/Repression: 2000 Protest Police Brutality 
in Black Brooklyn Community 

450 words/graphic 

Women/Puerto Ricans/Media: Philadelphia Women, 
Puerto Ricans, Protest Writer at Daily News 

1050 words/graphic 

Gays: Hoods Ride Wave of Anti-Gay Sentiment, 
Attacking New York City Gays 

950 words/graphic 

Health/Mental Patients: Mental Patients in NY State 
Victims of Tranquilizer Abuse 

1350 words/graphic 

Mexican-Americans/Police: 1000 Mexican- Americans 
Protest Police Abuses in Texas 
800 words 


INTERNATIONAL 

Malaysia: U.S. Electronics Firms in Malaysia: 
Runaway Shops, Runaway Profits 
1700 words/graphic 


Philippines: Worker, Guerrilla Fighter Discuss 
Conditions in the Philippines 

2600 words 2 

Korea/Students: Students Clash With Police 
in South Korea 

300 words ’ 3 

Germany: Clamps Down on Leftist Defense Attorneys 

1000 words 7 

East Timor: Charges U.S. Military Personnel Aiding 
Indonesian Invasion of Their Country 
600 words inside front 


GRAPHICS 

Cover: Indian participants of The Longest Walk 
Rally at Malcolm X Park in Washington, D.C. 7/15/78 
Credit: JEB/LNS 

ERA: photo from Washington demonstration P-1 

S. 1437: graphic ......... P- 1 

Racism: photo from civil rights movement P-1 

Nicaragua: photo p.j 

Chile: graphic ’ ' p.j 

Blacks/Repression: photo of Brooklyn demonst ration . . . P-2 

Malaysia: cartoon on imperialism P-2 

Health/Mental Patients: graphic P-2 

Sexism/Media: cartoons P-2 

Gays/Repression: cartoon p_3 

Right-Wing: photos of Marquette Park demonstration . . P-3 
Native Americans: photos from the Longest Walk P-3 
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Correction 

On page 5, in the article titled “2,000 
Protest Police Brutality in Black 
Brooklyn Community,” in the third 
paragraph, the third line should read: 

police officers involved in the murder 
of Miller are still on the force and 

(The article incorrectly said Rhodes in- 
stead of Miller.) 


Korean Students 
(continued from page 3) 
erupted into street fighting outside the 
campus. According to a Seoul cor- 
respondent of the Asahi Shinbun, 
eleven professors of Juonnam Univer- 
sity publicized a statement criticizing 
the “National Education Charter” 
which plays a major role in controlling 
education for the Park administration. 

All eleven professors were taken to a 
police station the next morning. On 
June 29, two thousand of Jeonnam 
University’s 6,000 students occupied 
the campus library to protest the ar- 
rests. The students were forcibly 
dispersed that night by riot police using 
tear gas. The next day almost 1,000 
students gathered again in front of the 
university gate, pelting riot police with 
stones. The students then left the 
campus to carry the demonstration to 
other parts of the city. Heavy fighting 
between demonstrators and police con- 
tinued throughout the day. □ 


East Timorese Charge 
U.S. Military Personnel 
Aiding Indonesian Invasion 
of Their Country 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The U.S. 
military has once again sent military 
advisors and pilots to Southeast Asia, 
this time to the small island country of 
East Timor. The people of East Timor 
have been fighting an invasion from 
neighboring Indonesia and its U.S. 
backers ever since 1975 when Por- 
tuguese colonialism was forced out. 

The flow of arms from the U.S. to 
Indonesia to be used against the 
Timorese has been known previously. 
The State Department has admitted in 
congressional hearings that 90 percent 
of weapons used in East Timor by In- 
donesian forces are American- 
supplied. 

The additional role of U.S. person- 
nel was recently made public in a radio 
broadcast by FRETILIN, the Revolu- 
tionary Front for the Independence of 
East Timor. 

On the radio, Alarico Fernandez, the 
Minister of Information and National 
Security of the Democratic Republic of 
East Timor stated: “American military 
advisors and mercenaries fought 
alongside Indonesian soldiers against 
FRETILIN in two battles in Lekidoe 
area, 10 miles south of Dili [the capital 
and one of the few areas still held by 
the Indonesians] on June 13, and in the 
Remexio village, eight miles southeast 
of the capital, on June 21 and 22. In 
the meantine, American pilots are fly- 
ing OV- 10 Bronco aircraft for the In- 
donesia Air Force in bombing raids 
against the liberated areas under 
FRETILIN administration.’ V 

FRETILIN’S representative to the 
United Nations, Jose Ramos-Horta 
pointed out in a statement that “this 
information has been carefully 
gathered during the past six months 
and has been released only after over- 
whelming evidence of the American 
combat role on the Indonesian side.” 
He continued, “American military 
intervention in East Timor comes at a 
time when the war in East Timor has 
become Indonesia’s number one prob- 
lem and Indonesia’s military adventure 
has proved to be a fiasco. After almost 
three years of the Indonesian invasion 
of East Timor, some 85 percent of the 
territory remains under FRETILIN ad- 
ministration and some 90 percent of 
the population of 1 ,000,000 live in the 
liberated areas. 

“Indonesia maintains an average of 
25,000 to 45,000 troops in the territory. 
It has spent an estimated $1 billion 
over the past three years at an average 
of half a million daily. Indonesian 
forces have suffered heavy casualties 
with thousands of dead and wounded. 
Hospitals in Jakarta and Jogyakarta 
are over flooded with war victims. 

“American intervention in East 
Timor runs against the Administration 
pronouncements on human rights and 


must be seen as a gross contradiction to 
say the least,” Ramos-Horta added. 

Ramos-Horta concluded by calling 
on the U.S. government to cease its in- 
tervention in East Timor and end all 
military aid to the Indonesian govern- 
ment. These demands were echoed by 
demonstrators in New York City on 
July 12, shortly after they heard the 
news of the U.S. intervention. □ 


Mexican Americans March 

(continued from page 8) 
authorities review the most recent 
police shooting of 25-year-old Timothy 
Rosales. 

Mexican Americans were not pro- 
testing isolated incidents perpetrated 
by a few unscrupulous policemen. To 
date, the U.S. Justice Department has 
consented to review 180 charges of civil 
rights violations brought by Hispanic 
Americans throughout the southwest. 
Many of these charges stem from what 
the Civil Rights Commission once call- 
ed a “widespread pattern of police 
misconduct against Mexican 
Americans,” including so-called prison 
suicides and “self-defense” killings by 
policemen of Mexicanos in their 
custody. More than a dozen Mexican 
Americans have been killed by Texas 
policemen in the past two to three 
years. 

The protesters at the Plainview 
demonstration and rally were equally 
affronted by the short prison convic- 
tions which Texas police generally 
receive in brutality cases. San Antonio 
lawyer and Mexicano activist Ruben 
Sandoval told LNS, “Police abuse 
against Mexicanos is rampant, and 
police get off virtually scot-free.” 

For instance, Darrell Cain is now 
serving a five year sentence for the 
murder of 12-year-old Santos 
Rodriguez in 1973; Cain had spun his 
revolver’s cylinder near the boy’s head 
in a ruse to extract information about a 
burglary. Cain, after serving one year 
of his term, is now eligible for parole. 
Roy Arnold, another policeman in- 
volved in the same case, was charged 
with nothing. And three former 
Houston policemen, convicted of the 
drowning death of 26-year-old Jose 
Campos Torres, were recently let off 
with suspended ten year sentences. The 
Department of Justice has, however, 
declared the light sentences illegal. 

Among the protesters were the 
League of United Latin- American 
Citizens, the Brown Berets (a Mex- 
icano rights organization), the United 
Farm Workers Union and La Raza 
Unida, a Mexicano political party. In 
the agricultural town known for its 
onion production, the 1000 protesters 
chanted under the sweltering Texas 
sun, “We Want Justice,” and 
“Venceremos” (We Will Win). 

Said Sandoval to LNS, “To us it 
looks as though President Carter is 
more concerned about the rights of 
Russian citizens than he is about the 
rights of Mexican Americans. We’re 
tired of this kind of doubletalk.” □ 



(See graphics .) 

U.S. Electronics Firms in 
Malaysia: Runaway Shops, 
Runaway Profits 


by Ted Chandler 
Liberation News Service 

KUALA LAMPUR, Malaysia 
(LNS)— ITT, RCA, Motorola, Texas 
Instruments, In-Tel, National 
Semiconductor, Hewlett-Packard — the 
list might read like Wall Street’s “Big 
Board” or a promotional guide to 
California’s “Silicon Valley.” But it’s 
not: instead, this is only a partial listing 
of giant U.S. electronics companies 
that have shut down plants in America 
to open up “runaway” shops in 
Malaysia. 

According to Deputy Premier Dr. 
Marathir Mohamed, in fact, Malaysia 
is now the world’s leading producer of 
semi-conductors — through the medium 
of primarily U.S. corporations located 
in places as exotic to the American ear 
as Pinang, Kuala Lumpur and Melaka. 

Already, according to Malaysian 
Government figures, U.S. electronics 
companies have invested at least $150 
million in setting up new factories here. 

The U.S. firms have been streaming 
in since 1971, putting up new factories 
as fast as they can be closed down back 
home. And, just as in earlier moves to 
the largely non-unionized south and 
west of the U.S. , the reason has been 
the drive for profits — and in Malaysia 
that means employing a workforce that 
is low-paid, unorganized, just-out-of- 
the-palm-shaded kompongs (villages), 
and mostly women. 

Investment Come-Ons 

Malaysia’s government does 
everything it can to bring in the U.S. 
firms. Official publications baldly pro- 
mise prospective investors that wages 
in Malaysia are “among the lowest in 
South East Asia”— i.e., very low in- 
deed. The authorities in Kuala Lum- 
pur, Malaysia’s capital, also openly 
boast that Malaysia belongs to that 
group of nations in which “trade union 
activities are either banned or remain 
at a low level.” 

But the chief spur is profit— not only 
profit that can be made out of under- 
paid labor, but profit that can be kept. 
The Malaysian Government grants 
U.S. or other foreign electronics cor- 
porations that locate in the country 
“pioneer status” — which all sounds 
very rugged and daring, but which ac- 
tually means a special Malaysian 
government subsidy in the form of 
freedom from all income taxes for as 
long as ten years. Furthermore, simply 
by introducing one new product each 
year, the companies can extend this 
tax-free status for additional years. 

As though this were not incentive 
enough, the Malaysian Government 
falls over itself providing further at- 
tractions. It runs training schools to 
provide personnel ranging from car- 
park attendants to technicians. It ar- 
ranges low-interest loans for any cor- 
poration that may be feeling the pinch. 


It provides electricity for as little as 
U.S. $100.00 a month, or— again in the 
word of government publications — the 
“manufacturer [can] choose any tariff 
[rate] which he finds most economical 
for his project.” 

If the U.S. firm wants to set up a 
factory, the Malaysian Government 
has an authority that will clear the site 
of trees, swamps, houses and any peo- 
ple who might have been living there 
for generations. If the investor isn’t in 
the mood to construct his own 
facilities, the government will lease an 
entire plant for $16,000 a year — in the 
distinctly affordable range for multi- 
million dollar corporations. All needed 
materials can be bought in without 
paying import tax, and all products can 
be shipped out without paying export 
duty. And a host of government-aid 
research committees stand by ready to 
solve manufacturing problems or cut 
through red tape. 

Furthermore, under a special 1969 
“Industrial Relations Act,” the 
government guarantees the U.S. com- 
panies absolute control over produc- 
tion from recruitment of workers 
through work assignments to 
dismissals. Workers have no say in 
processes that involve their own health 
and safety. Maznah, a young worker 
who has worked nearly four years in 
the acid room cleaning components, 
says, “lam sick every month.” But the 
company refuses to allow her to 
transfer to another part of the plant. 
The company doctor tells her she has 
the “flu” every time she visits him. 

Finally, the Malaysian Government 
even goes to the extent of guaranteeing 
U.S. investors against losses from “in- 
surrection, revolution or war,” since 
Malaysia has a long-standing 
communist-led guerrilla movement. 

The United States government has 
also helped out with the whole package 
by expanding the amount of military 
credit sales available to Malaysia by ten 
times during 1976-1977, for a total of 
$50 million — more than a year after the 
end of the war in Southeast Asia. 

Profits Galore 

All these government-provided ad- 
vantages help boost the windfall pro- 
fits of the electronics companies. But 
the real secret of their success is cheap 
labor, for savings on the wage bill 
mean the companies can afford to 
employ so many more workers turning 
out the high-priced electronics com- 
ponents. 

Paying out at most M$4.80 (U.S. 
$2.00) a day — compared with a U.S. 
average of $4.60 an hour — the U.S. 
corporations in Pinang alone have 
hired nearly 18,000 workers who labor 
six days a week in three round-the- 
clock shifts, turning out an avalanche 
of super-profitable components: 

•“RCA relocated in Melaka and 
realized its entire capital investment in 
28 days,” reports one Malaysian who 
has investigated the industry here. 

•According to another researcher ex- 
amining U.S. businesses here, “They 
just put up a roof and start counting 
the money! One company I studied 


that came here with a fixed capital in- 
vestment of eight million dollars made 
fourteen million its first year.” 

•“It costs them about M$.95 (U.S. 
$.38) to make a semi-conductor they 
sell in the U.S. for about M$20.00 
(U.S. $8.00)!” says a Pinang resident 
who knows the local labor scene. 

“Put it another way,” the Pinang 
source continues. “They can hire at 
least 15, maybe 18 Malaysians for 
every one American worker. One 
Malaysian worker working ten hours 
produces enough to pay ten other 
workers working a full shift — plus all 
the materials they use.” 

It’s difficult to calculate the total 
take runaway shops are pulling out of 
Malaysia — partly because disguised 
capitalization, non-repatriated earn- 
ings, camouflaged pricing and inflated 
intra-corporation sales make corporate 
bookkeeping a masterpiece of 
mystification. But one major corpora- 
tion (the source asked not to be iden- 
tified) made over $500,000 a week dur- 
ing 1976. 

Figures dating back several years in- 
dicate that electronics components pro- 
duction in Malaysia — most of it in 
U.S. hands — was in the range of just 
under $100 million annually. Today 
the figure can be safely assumed to be 
substantially higher. 

Comments Mimbar Sosialis 
(Socialist Forum), the newspaper of 
the Malay People’s Socialist Party, “Is 
it difficult to understand why 
American corporations prefer to set up 
electronics factories in our country 
rather than in the U.S.?” 

Profits — and Malaysian 
and American Workers 

These fantastic profits are not only 
non-taxable in Malaysia, but if the cor- 
porations keep them overseas— for ex- 
ample, to finance construction of yet 
more overseas electronics assembly 
plants — they need never pay U.S. taxes 
either. Moreover, the Malaysian 
Government has passed legislation ex- 
empting dividend income derived from 
shares in these companies from all in- 
come tax as well— so that any stock 
held by wealthy Malays also gets off 
tax-free. 

No wonder RCA president Sarnoff 
gets whisked through Malaysian 
customs without the formalities during 
his visits here — or that children of 
Malaysian officials are given special 
tours of Disney World during their 
trips to the U.S. 

What does it mean for the 
workers — the only people left out of 
these cosy relationships? 

In Malaysia, young women are 
recruited directly from the countryside, 
giving the corporations an inexperi- 
enced and controllable workforce (no 
effort has been made to hire the 
unemployed already in the cities). 
These young women are worked at a 
tremendous pace. 

“It’s hard to have to meet the 
target,” Fatimah, 23, told LNS in 
broken English, “hard to make quanti- 
ty and quality. They need quantity. If 
not, kena screwed. (You can get screw- 
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ed by the supervisor]." She was sup* 
posed to align exactly 1 1 ,000 dies every 
day, 1325 an hour, 23 every minute of 
the working day, for the next-in-line. 

These women make perhaps 
U.S. $50.00 a month, spending 20 per- 
cent of their income for a rented 
room— shared with two to six others— 
that resembles an unfinished American 
garage, without refrigeration or indoor 
plumbing. 

Moreover, health and safety suffer 
in the frenzy of production. In one 
survey, 44 percent of the workers com- 
plained of worsening eyesight, caused 
by the microscopic assembly work. 
Almost as many reported continual 
headaches. 

As for America’s own workers, it 
isn’t difficult to figure out the direct ef- 
fect of the corporation’s Malaysian 
connection on them. The North 
American Congress on Latin America 
(NACLA) in its detailed 1977 study of 
the global electronics industry cites the 
figures reported by one of the major 
electronics workers union: 20 percent 
of current membership now 
unemployed— and a loss of more than 
2,000 jobs in New England alone. □ 


(See packets 907 and 909 for more first 
hand information and graphics .) 

Worker, Guerrilla Fighter 
Discuss Conditions 
in the Philippines 


by Ted Chandler 
Liberation News Service 

MANILA, Philippines (LNS)-Fred- 
die lay in front of me, wounded, hav- 
ing recently escaped with his life from 
an encounter with the military a few 
days before. He is 22, unmarried, with 
a skin burnt dark by the sun that had 
shone on generations of his peasant an- 
cestors. 

Evaristo Lacson, 34, is a Manila tex- 
tile worker, married, and has six 
children. Now underground in Manila 
because of his strike activities, he 
works at two jobs but can barely sup- 
port his family. 

Freddie and Lacson are two of the 
thousands who are now at odds with 
both the martial law rule of Philippines 
President Ferdinand Marcos— and a 
legacy of 500 years of Spanish and later 
American colonial rule. 

Colonialism has left its mark in the 
Philippines. Young women, forced by 
unemployment to migrate from 
Visayas to Pampanga, serve as "host- 
esses" around the huge U.S. airbase at 
Clark, hoping to send enough money 
home to their indebted families. Pea- 
sant families in the countryside, unable 
to meet the repayment schedule on 
their government loans, are in jail. 

Meanwhile, Manila has become 
Metro-Manila. One third of the coun- 
try’s 45 million people have come to 
the city looking for jobs; the city with 
its huge working class population is 
surrounded by wretched slums. 

Both Freddie and Lacson work with 
the Communist Party of the Philip- 


pines, founded in 1930 and thoroughly 
remodeled in 1968. 

Freddie is a member of the party’s 
New Peoples Army, which has estab- 
lished over 20 Stable guerrilla base 
areas and has a strong influence in 
many more villages and areas. The 
NPA has adapted guerrilla war tactics 
to this nation of more than 7,000 
islands. 

Revolutionary Life In the NPA 

Freddie had been wounded during 
his mission to kill a barrio informer. 
The informer had not been alone, as 
had been expected, complicating Fred- 
die's task. 

Nevertheless, Freddie had not only 
completed his mission and successfully 
extricated himself, despite his wounds, 
but had also managed to make off with 
the informer’s automatic weapon— a 
considerable gain for the movement in 
the area; 

Freddie, from every indication visi- 
ble to me, was an exemplary revolu- 
tionary soldier. There was nothing 
about him of the braggart, "tough 
guy," macho. He was quiet and 
modest, and radiated sincerity and 
dedication to the cause— although even 
here, as though deprecating his own 
seriousness* he made occasional jokes 
about himself, such as "the NPA is 
like a bat— sleep during the day and 
work at night." 

How does such a young man— or 
young woman, we should also add, 
because Freddie’s younger sister, 
among many others, also fights with 
the NPA— come to make the personal 
decision to take up a life fighting for 
the people? 

"My family is lower middle class," 
Freddie explains. "My father is a 
farmer. My relatives are landlords and 
they took away my land and my cow. 

"After that 1 began to read the true 
history of the Philippines, about the 
relationship between the capitalists and 
workers. 

"Today I admit that the armed 
struggle is the only way to liberate the 
people." 

There were other experiences in 
Freddie’s life that convinced him to 
choose the road he has taken. A friend 
of his, a worker, was killed by the 
police. As Freddie explains it, his 
friend was eating dinner after work at a 
roadside stand when in some way he 
angered the police and was cut down. 

"Here 1 saw the relationship be- 
tween the people and the government: 
they fired at him many times with a .38 
calibre and a carbine and killed him." 

Freddie also came up against U.S. 
intervention in the Philippines. The 
relative who stole his land tried to sell it 
to an American. The prospective 
American buyer, Freddie says, 
"looked down on my family like 
monkeys. They didn't know that I 
understood English. He said I was dir- 
ty and looked like a monkey." 

As Freddie continues his story, he 
came to understand and accept the line 
of revolutionary struggle in the Philip- 
pines: "1 know that the Communist 
Party is true. Then 1 began to help the 


comrades, gave them breakfast, let 
them sleep at my house. I gave them 
rice to eat. And then I joined. 

"Now I fight the enemy to the max- 
imum. I study military tactics to help 
my comrades." 

The strongest element in the move- 
ment’s strength, however, emerged 
from Freddie’s remarks about the 
solidarity between the people and 
fighters that makes the armed struggle, 
against a regime heavily armed by the 
U.S., even conceivable. 

"We have good relations with the 
people. We help them with their prob- 
lems, such as the landlords. 

"In most barrios, 70-80 percent of 
the people support the organization. 

"How do we solve their problems? 
We organize the farmers to harvest. 
For example, if the rice yield is 100 
cavans, the landlord wants 25— that’s 
the law of the government— then we 
organize the farmers so that they say 
they got 80 cavans and they pay 20 in 
rent. 

"In some conditions we might kill a 
landlord and give land to the farmers 
by means of our power. Then the 
farmers obey our laws— but it is a peo- 
ple’s law, and not personal; we do not 
dictate to the farmers." 

Indeed, both from Freddie’s account 
and his attitudes, it was clear that the 
behavior of the cadres was a major 
source of strength for the movement. 
Thus, a good deal of what Freddie had 
to say focused on the personal code of 
conduct cadres must adopt. "Sexual 
opportunism," for example, is strong- 
ly condemned and may be severely 
punished. Freddie himself was single, 
but felt free to marry sometime, under 
certain conditions: "the wife should 
also be a revolutionary, or at least help 
the struggle." 

The subordination of personal rela- 
tions and private interest seemed a 
necessary and beneficial aspect of 
revolution, and Freddie was filled with 
stories of cadres who had given 
everything to further the movement, 

"Many women comrades died in 
battle— very young, 18 or 22. And in 
Isabela an eleven-year-old boy fought 
and died on the battlefield. 

"There were also two comrades who 
killed an informer. They were caught 
and the military asked them to help 
fight the NPA. But they did not want 
to, so the military killed one. But the 
other still would not join, so they killed 
him too. 

"We have some informers inside the 
AFP [Armed Forces of the 
Philippines], so we heard about it." 

This is the situation Freddie faces 
every day. He sums up his feelings 
about his life in this way: 

"For myself, let’s say it’s ‘serve the 
people.’ In that case, the people will 
join the NPA or they will help. 

“The people and the NPA then 
would be like the fish and water. The 
fish can swim in the water and the 
water becomes beautiful because of the 
fish— they eat the dirty matter in the 
water. 

"We say to ourselves, ‘how can we 
serve the people as well as we can?’ We 
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ask ourselves how to serve the people 
24 hours a day — in every second, in 
every minute, let us serve the people as 
well as we can. 

“I say to myself, ‘If I am killed, I 
have served the people well. And the 
people who have seen me or each com- 
rade who died know that we are good 
people, who helped them to be 
liberated and get national democracy’.” 
Freddie said this as he lay on a 
bamboo-strip frame, unable to walk. 
But he does not regard himself as a 
hero, nor does he wish others to regard 
him as one. Rather, he shows that 
qualities of selflessness, dedication, 
and resolution can be developed by 
everyone. 

Underground Worker 

Inside the sprawling urban complex 
of Metro-Manila, the Communist Par- 
ty of the Philippines leads a revolution- 
ary underground, playing an active 
role in mass organizations of workers, 
students and the urban poor. Here, it 
participates in the National Democra- 
tic Front, a united front organization 
of broad sectors of the population, in- 
cluding religious groups and middle 
class opponents of Marcos. During the 
elections sponsored by Marcos last 
April, hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple from these groups demonstrated in 
the streets against the martial law gov- 
ernment. 

As best that any outsider can deter- 
mine, Evaristo Lacson is typical of the 
urban worker, who has found himself 
underground and hunted by the 
government because of his activities 
or ganizing with other workers to im- 
prove their job conditions. 

This reporter talked with Lacson in 
his house, one of a series of single 
rooms side by side, each about eleven 
feet square, each with a corrugated 
roof and cement floor, each with an 
entire family of Manila’s numerous ur- 
ban poor. There is a single barely func- 
tioning toilet in a nearby shed shared 
by seven families. A hose and a wood- 
en platform next to it constitute 
bathing apparatus for about fifty peo- 
ple. 

We spoke in English, which, like 
many Filipinos born under U.S. rule, 
he knows fairly well. 

‘‘Our living conditions are miser- 
able,” he began. ‘‘Our; salary is ten 
pisos a day — equal to bne and one- 
third U.S. dollars. I work 12 hours a 
day. We rent the house for 120 pisos a 
month and food costs 250 a month. We 
pay 30 pisos for water, 20 for electric- 
ity. Medicine, clothes— we can’t al- 
ways buy them. 

“The working day is supposed to be 
eight hours. The factory where I work 
they pay the workers beginning at 6:00. 
But actually we must start at 5:45 to 
replace the last shift so that production 
will not stop. The workers leaving have 
to go at 6:15 and they are not paid for 
that. 

“We have only ten minutes coffee 
break and 27 minutes for lunch. In be- 
tween you cannot go to the toilet or to 
have a drink. Then we are supposed to 
leave at 2:00, but they extend it to 2:15 
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so that production will not be affected 
by our leaving. 

“Even a slight mistake and -the capi- 
talists are shouting at us, with obscene 
languag e. Some workers have been 
harmed physically— like having a 
wrench thrown at them. 

“It’s a textile factory, so the temper- 
ature ranges from 98 to 102 degrees. 
Because of the temperature we are 
always getting headaches and dizzy. 

“The noise that the machines pro- 
duce ranges from 95 to 100 plus in 
decibels. I am already deaf in one side. 

“There is no toilet in the factory. 
There are no janitors and they rely on 
the workers to clean. 

“Since our salary covers only these 
things, my children cannot go to 
school, even though the oldest child is 
eight years and should be in school 
now.” 

When I asked if martial law changed 
his working conditions, Lacson 
answered: “Before martial law our 
salary was about eight pisos. Then 
when they declared martial law they 
declared the minimum wage should be 
ten pisos. But afterwards the price of 
all commodities jumped about fifty 
percent. The price of rice has more 
than doubled. So when you compute it 
mathematically the amount of money 
wasn’t more, it was less. 

“We can buy chicken, but the feet 
only. The last time we had pork was 
Christmas. That was when they gave a 
bonus, a mandatory bonus declared by 
the president. 

“But to get that bonus we had to 
launch an illegal strike. And that strike 
led us to prison. I stayed months in 
prison. There was no court proceeding. 
They had no charge— just said the 
strike was illegal.” 

Asked about the treatment in prison, 
Lacson responded, “I was punched in 
the body, hit in the face, beat in the 
ribs. My fellow worker was in solitary 
confinement for one or two weeks; no 
one could see him.” 

Lacson went on to describe the one- 
day strike and its aftermath: “We 
launched the strike on many different 
levels — stoppage, sit down, active 
picketing. I was picketing. 

“We had no choice. They told us we 
could go to the Department of Labor 
Arbitration, but the owner of our com- 
pany is very friendly with the Labor 
Department. 

“After the strike I couldn’t go back 
to work there again because we were 
blacklisted. And every time there was a 
demonstration or a rally they [police] 
always went to my home and threatened 
us, tried to re-arrest me. They forced me 
to go underground. 

“There are 80 strikes going on now 
in Manila. Probably there will be 
more. They are for better wages, and 
also against the ban on strikes.” 
Lacson was finally able to get a new 
joo and described the working condi- 
tions at his new factory. 

“The company is not concerned with 
the safety of the workers. Because the 
machines are very close together the 
space to work in is very little. Any little 
mistake — there are incidents of 
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workers amputating their hands or 
feet. 

“They don’t pay any compensation. 
And when they notice you are not as 
productive as before, they will let you 
go.” 

Lacson’s factory is owned by a 
Philippines military figure, along with 
a foreign investor. “We found out they 
make about three million pisos a year 
net profits.” 

When I asked him where most work- 
ers were from, he said 95 percent were 
from the provinces and only 5 percent 
from Manila. “And before you can get 
a job, he explained, “you have to get a 
patron among the capitalists.” 

Workers are organized in unions, 
which, while “not classified as com- 
pany unions” certainly function as 
such. “The officers are not familiar 
with the law about labor and how to 
manage as a genuine trade union.” 

So the workers have formed their 
own organization, Katapiran ng Anak 
Pawis (Brotherhood of the Children of 
Sweat). “To date,” says Lacson, 
“most workers are affiliated with this 
organization, which is a genuine trade 
union. We can mobilize a majority of 
workers in Metro-Manila when there is 
an issue that concerns workers.” 
Lacson noted that the government 
attempts to thwart the activities of 
their organization with its own agents. 
“They try to counter our freedom to 
organize — they harass and intimidate 
the workers. But the workers are sharp 
enough [to stop the agents] and take 
precautions. The government agents 
apply to get jobs, but they are never 
working very hard, always roam 
around, and they get bigger salaries 
than the rest of the workers.” 

A second problem the Katapiran ng 
Awak Pawis encounters is the six-day 
work week. With the government re- 
peal of the Blue Laws, it has put some 
workers at the plants on Saturdays and 
some on Sundays, making it difficult 
for them to all find a time to meet and 
organize. 

When asked how workers feel about 
the Marcos regime, Lacson concluded: 
“Actually they hate the martial law ad- 
ministration. They feel this martial law 
brought them this miserable life 
today— high prices, the curtailment of 
freedom and the right to strike. They 
have reason to hate the martial law ad- 
ministration.” □ 


Students Clash With Police 
in South Korea 


TOKYO, Japan (New Asia News/ 
LNS)— President Park Chung Hee was 
“re-elected” chief executive of south 
Korea as scheduled on July 6, 
guaranteeing the existence of his dic- 
tatorship for another six years. Prior to 
the election, anti-government activity 
spread not only in the capital city of 
Seoul, but also to other cities. 

One such protest occurred recently 
in Gwang Ju City, capital of Jeonra- 
namdo in southwestern south Korea. A 
clash between students and police 
(continued on inside front cover) 
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UMW Miners in Harian, 
Kentucky Still on Strike 
for National Contract 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Three months 
after the end of the national coal 
miners strike, the picket lines are still 
up at the Jericol mine in Harlan, Ken- 
tucky. The mine owners have refused 
to sign the contract that other com- 
panies signed at the end of the 1 10-day 
strike by the United Mine Workers 
Union. Jericol workers walked out 
with the rest of the 160,000 UMW 
miners on December 6, 1977, but 
haven’t gone back to work yet. 

The owners, James and Harold 
Sigmon, operate a number of non- 
union mines in the area and apparently 
would like to add Jericol to that list 
even though Jericol workers have had 
UMW contracts since 1947. They said 
they intend to run the mine with or 
without the consent of the striking 
miners. 

But the miners “are on the picket 
line at 5:30 every morning,” writes the 
Coal Field Defender, a new newspaper 
put out by rank and file UMW 
members. “They have let the company 
know that no scabs shall cross nor a 
block of coal be run until the company 
signs the BCOA contract.” 

At the last negotiations during early 
June the company made their own con- 
tract proposal, ignoring the national 
contract. Miners characterized the 
Jericol contract as “worse than most of 
the scab [non-union] contracts in the 
area.” The company contract would 
undercut miners’ safety rights — crucial 
in this dangerous industry — by install- 
ing safety committees appointed by the 
company rather than by the miners. 
Under this contract, miners would be 
immediately fired for striking. Many 
miners who would be eligible for a 
UMW pension within several years 
would lose the pension entirely. 

What the Jericol miners want, notes 
the Coal Field Defender, is “not 
outrageous— all they are asking for is 
the same contract that their brothers 15 
miles down the road are working 
under. They want their safety rights, 
and the pensions they have worked so 
many years to earn.” 

And “no one has reason to doubt” 
that they will defend their rights either, 
notes the Coal Field Defender. “These 
miners have proven their strength and 
courage as fighters for the union.” 

As an example, the paper recalls the 
support Jericol miners lent at a critical 
point in the militant, year long strike at 
Brookside in Harlan County, Kentucky 
five years ago. The Jericol miners 
earned the nickname “Saints of Glen- 
brook” when “they marched on to the 
picketline as reinforcements for the 
union men and women who were out- 
numbered by the scabs and over 60 
Kentucky State Police. They came 
lined up like soldiers singing ‘When the 
Saints Come Marching In’ and the 
picketline was held fast.” 

“So the battle lines are drawn at 
Jericol,” concludes the Coal Field 


Defender, “120 strong union miners 
fighting to defend their jobs, pensions 
and their dignity, against two of the 
most notorious scab coal operators in 
Kentucky fighting to break the UMWA 
so they can force men to mine coal with 
no safety and no future.” 

So far the company has been unable 
to get a court injunction limiting the 
number of pickets. If they do, writes 
the Defender, “There are plenty more 
saints to take their places. Let’s see to 
it that no scabs dare cross the 

picketline.” □ 

♦ * * 

Send strike support to the Glen- 
brook Local Relief Committee, c/o 
Delbert Jones, Jr., Closplint, Ken- 
tucky. 

To subscribe to the Coal Field 
Defender, write PO Box 17, Sharon, 
West Virginia 25182. 


(See packets 900 and 907 for back- 
ground. See photos in this packet.) 

5000 Gather in Wash.,D.C. to 
Support Native Americans’ 
Longest Walk 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— “For all of 
you who don’t know it, this is Indian 
country,” said one Native American 
participating in the Longest Walk, a 
journey which began in California in 
February and culminated in a 
Washington, D.C. demonstration and 
rally July 15. 

Some 3,000 Native Americans par- 
ticipated in the cross-country walk. An 
additional 2,000 supporters con- 
gregated in Washington’s Malcolm X 
Park to mark the end of the Indians’ 
2,700 mile hike undertaken to publicize 
and protest repressive anti-Indian 
legislation now pending in Congress. 

As Native American supporters ar- 
rived at the park, a speaker on stage 
held up reams of testimonies sent to the 
International Indian Treaty Council in 
New York documenting violations of 
Indian rights in the U.S. and 
throughout the western hemisphere. 
Waving them in the air, he said, “For 
some reason, the white man has always 
believed that if you write something 
down, it makes it true. Well, we In- 
dians know that what we say happened 
is truer than anything that has ever 
been written about us.” 

But what is being written now about 
Native Americans could determine 
how they will control their land and 
practice their culture in the future. An 
onslaught of eleven bills presently 
before Congress would invalidate all 
previous treaties made between Indian 
nations and the United States, and 
would abrogate Indian rights to 
fishing, hunting and water use on 
reservations. In fact, all Indian reser- 
vations would be legally terminated. 

Multinational corporations have 
long been surveying Indian land for 


rich uranium, natural gas, coal and 
water deposits, in addition to fish and 
timber resources which would con- 
tribute further to the expansion of 
multinational markets— and profits. 
Extensive coal deposits on the 
Cheyenne Reservation in Montana, oil 
on the Pine Ridge Reservation, and 
coal and uranium on the Navajo Reser- 
vation have caught the monetary im- 
agination of the corporate eye. 

With the help of the U.S. govern- 
ment, corporate concerns are piping 
water from Indian land in Central 
Arizona and the Colorado River to 
lucrative Phoenix real estate and 
agricultural projects. “If we can’t get 
[Indian land] in buckets,” said 
Representative Jack Cunningham 
(R-Wash.) recently, “we’ll do it cup by 
cup.” 

Native American Sovereignty 

A major emphasis of the Longest 
Walk was on spirituality; but spirituali- 
ty should not be mistaken for resigna- 
tion. As posters which publicized the 
walk implied, Native Americans would 
not obsequiously submit to a further 
loss of self-determination: “We are not 
like the whimpering dogs with tails that 
are hidden. We are like the dogs that 
will attack a wild bear to protect its 
loved ones....” 

Illustrating the determination to 
maintain Indian culture, Wallace Black 
Elk, an Oglala Sioux of the Lakota Na- 
tion, opened the Washington rally with 
a prayer in his native tongue. Black 
comedian Dick Gregory also addressed 
the rally, emphasizing the importance 
of the Indians’ spiritual and political 
pilgrimage. And actor Marlon Brando, 
a long-time supporter of Native 
American rights, lambasted President 
Carter’s condemnation of human 
rights violations abroad while ignoring 
demands by Native Americans for 
jurisdiction over their own land 
and resources. 

Weekend workshops held by Native 
Americans included seminars on treaty 
issues, alternative energy development, 
the Indian survival school network and 
pervasive forced sterilization of Native 
American women. 

Throughout the following week, 
Native Americans and supporters 
marched to the Capitol to present Con- 
gress with a Native American Manifesto; 
to the Supreme Court to show support 
for political prisoners, and to decry 
what Indians call “judicial genocide” 
waged against Native Americans; and 
to the White House for a final Ap- 
preciation Service in which speakers 
thanked all walkers who marched in 
the cross-country caravan, 

Native Americans persist in their 
right to remain a sovereign people. As 
Pete Young Buffalo said in Akwesasne 
Notes, a newspaper for Native 
American peoples, “We are not the 
’vanishing Americans’ so hopefully 
described by those who want 
desperately to believe, ‘it’s too late to 
do anything now’.” □ 

(Thanks to Peter Gribbin for send- 
ing information for this story.) 
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Ex-FBI Informant, 

KKK Member 

Admits Murder of Black Man; 
Adds to Long List of Gov’t 
Assaults on Civil 
Rights Movement 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— The recent ad- 
mission by an ex-informant for the FBI 
that he murdered a Black man while on 
the federal law agency’s payroll during 
the early 1960s again raises questions 
about the real role of the government’s 
spying activities. 

“This is just the tip of the iceberg,” 
Lennox Hinds, the national director of 
the National Conference of Black 
Lawyers commented in a telephone in- 
terview with LNS. Hinds, who is cur- 
rently involved in defending several 
Black activists convicted on charges 
originating from the FBI’s surveillance 
and illegal attacks on the Black move- 
ment in the late sixties and early seven- 
ties, also stated that he was “not sur- 
prised” by the latest revelations. 

The informer, Gary Thomas Rowe, 
confessed to the killing last fall while 
undergoing questioning about the 1963 
firebombing of a Black church in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama in which four girls 
were killed. The confession was not 
made public until it was leaked to the 
New York Times in July. 

Rowe claims that he reported the 
shooting immediately after it occurred 
to both a Birmingham police sergeant 
and FBI agent Byron McFall. But he 
says that McFall told him, “Just sit 
tight and don’t say anything else about 
it.” McFall, now an appointed judge in 
Oklahoma City, denies that he ever 
said this. 

The FBI’s official response was a 
written statement maintaining that 
McFall, who oversaw Rowe’s under- 
cover activities, constantly advised him 
to “avoid violence.” The statement, 
however, conflicted with McFall’s own 
testimony to the Senate hearing in 
1975: “If he happened to be with some 
Klansmen and they decided to do 
something, he couldn’t be an angel and 
still be a good informant.” 

Hired to Join Klan 

Rowe was hired by the FBI during 
the late fifties and early sixties to join 
the Ku Klux Klan and participate in 
acts of violence against civil rights 
groups allegedly for the purpose of 
gathering evidence against the Klan. In 
1975, Rowe gained national media at- 
tention when, wearing a hood to pro- 
tect his new identity that the FBI 
helped him assume, he appeared before 
a United States Senate Committee and 
testified that the Bureau had encouraged 
him to participate in Klan violence. 
Rowe is now also charging that the FBI 
purged from its files records of under- 
cover work he did, provoking and 
committing violence against civil rights 
workers. 


By his own admission, Rowe 
definitely did a thorough job, such a 
thorough job, in fact, that one 
wonders if the FBI hadn’t hired a 
bonafide Klan member. 

Besides knowing the names of the 
Klan members who were involved in 
the firebombing of the church, Rowe 
rode in the car with those who killed 
civil rights worker Viola Liuzzo. He 
also admitted that he helped plan a 
“reception” (which turned out to be a 
mob attack) for Alabama Freedom 
Riders in 1961 that “they would never 
forget.” 

“About 40 More Questions” 

Liuzzo, a 31 year old white 
housewife from Detroit, was slain in 
1963 while driving a Black civil rights 
demonstrator from Selma to Mon- 
tgomery. She, along with hundreds of 
other civil rights activists from 
throughout the country, had come to 
Alabama for the historic march from 
Selma to Montgomery under the 
leadership of Martin Luther King. 
Rowe claims that when the Klan 
members he rode with took aim at 
Liuzzo, he pointed his pistol out the 
window but only pretended to fire it. 

Liuzzo’s family feels differently 
though. They have filed a two million 
dollar suit against the FBI charging 
that an employee, namely Rowe, 
negligently and/or wrongfully failed to 
prevent the murder of Liuzzo or may 
have participated in the act itself. In a 
recent segment of an ABC-TV pro- 
gram on the case, Anthony Liuzzo, the 
23 year old son of the slain civil rights 
activist, suggests not only that Rowe 
was involved but that the FBI knows it. 

The program, he said, presented on- 
ly about “30 to 40 percent of what we 
know.” Furthermore, “We’ve got 
about 40 more questions about the 
whole thing and what the government’s 
role was.” 

The three Klan members accused of 
Liuzzo’s murder were convicted on 
lesser charges of “violating her civil 
rights” and sentenced to ten years in 
prison. 

Rowe also apparently had prior 
knowledge of the bombing that killed 
four Black girls inside a Birmingham 
church early one Sunday morning. In 
1976, a full 13 years after the firebomb- 
ing occurred, Rowe gave Alabama 
authorities the names of nine Klan 
members who he said were involved in 
the firebombing. Only one of those 
named has been arrested; Rowe was 
not called as a prosecution witness 
allegedly because he had given “decep- 
tive answers when questioned about 
the incident.” Yet, Rowe is suspected 
of having been in the car with those 
who planted the bomb or having at 
least known prior to its explosion that 
it had been planted. 

The reports about Row’s activities 
have sparked plans for a federal in- 
vestigation of both the FBI and talk in 
the Senate about drafting new rules of 
conduct for agents. 

“We will look with a jaundiced eye 
and apprehension at this 
investigation,” Lennox Hinds told 
LNS. “Given the racism that is 


endemic on both the state and federal 
level, we certainly do not believe that 
the courts are going to be responsible 
for declaring the FBI actions illegal.” □ 


(See packet 917 for background. See 
graphics this packet.) 

2,000 Protest Police Brutality 
in Black Brooklyn Community 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Over 2,000 
people filled the streets of the Crown 
Heights sections of Brooklyn, New 
York on July 17 to protest the recent 
fatal beating of Black community 
leader, Arthur Miller, by police and the 
brutal assault on a 16-year-old Black 
youth by an all-white vigilante group. 
A counter-demonstration of off-duty 
police officers reportedly protesting 
assaults on police was completely 
drowned out. 

In mid- June, Arthur Miller, a well- 
known businessman and influential 
civic leader was attacked by a group of 
over 10 policemen after he arrived dur- 
ing questioning of his brother about a 
traffic ticket. On that same day, Victor 
Rhodes was beaten by a gang of 30 to 
50 Hasidic youths. 

As of yet, no city action has been 
taken to investigate Miller’s death. The 
police officers involved in the murder 
of Rhodes are still on the force and 
Black residents in Crown Heights have 
had to set up their own self-defense 
group to combat the racism of the 
Hasidic group. 

The Crown Heights area has been 
torn by racial problems for years. As is 
the case in most multi-racial, poor 
communities, residents of the area 
have been pitted against each other in 
the fight for community funding of 
programs and services. Crown Heights 
has one of the highest unemployment 
rates in the city. 

New York City’s establishment 
press, which has focused mostly on the 
divisive side of the recent problems 
without ever noting the subtle aspects 
of intra-working class hostilities have 
aggravated the problems. 

One of the most obvious examples of 
this one-sided reporting was the New 
York Post’s allegation that Reverend 
Herbert Daughtry, spokesperson for 
the Black United Front had made 
blatantly anti-Semetic comments at a 
Crown Heights meeting. Daughtry had 
never made such statements. 

A more accurate feeling was express- 
ed by Arlene Rhodes, mother of the 
beaten youth at the rally: “I want 
them, our children to be able to walk in 
peace, not be stomped on.” 

Doctor Vernal Cave of the Black 
Community Council read a list of 15 
demands drawn up by the Black United 
Front, a coalition of 11 civic, com- 
munity and religious organizations 
formed after the recent incidents. Their 
demands include: an immediate federal 
investigation of the police, the suspen- 
sion from the force of all policemen in- 
volved in Miller’s death and the rever- 
sal of the City Council resolution 
which re-zoned Crown Heights last 
year, dividing the Black community in 
half. □ 
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Philadelphia Women, 
Puerto Ricans 

Protest Writer at Daily News 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. (LNS) — 
Philadelphia women are gearing up 
their fight against the Philadelphia 
Daily News for columnist Pete 
Dexter’s attack on women or ganizing 
against rape, while Puerto Ricans in 
the city are protesting the writer’s 
racist use of the pen against them. 

Women have been protesting recent 
columns written by Dexter where he 
makes light of rape, ridicules women’s 
fight against it, and slanders lesbians. 
Of a May 15 speakout on violence 
against women, which Dexter was asked 
to leave because it was for women 
only, he wrote (in an article entitled 
‘The Only Place Men Are Powerless to 
Enter’): “If they were looking for 
rapists, there were a couple of their 
own people who looked more ex- 
perienced than I did.” 

The protesters are also outraged by 
his insulting references to “hysterical 
lesbians” and sexual innuendos passing 
for humor in his description of meeting 
participants. 

“We aren’t going to stand for this 
use of ‘lesbian’ as an insult to try to 
divide women and discredit the fight all 
of us are making against rape. The at- 
tack on lesbians is an attack on every 
woman’s right to say ‘no’ to a man, in- 
cluding the right to say ‘no’ to rape,” 
says Pat Albright, spokeswoman for 
the Philadelphia chapter of Wages Due 
Lesbians, one of the groups organizing 
the protest. 

Women took the fight to the streets 
on June 9 and picketed, with the sup- 
port of several men, in front of the 
Philadelphia Daily News offices. The 
demonstration resulted in a meeting 
with Daily News editors June 21 , where 
the women presented their demands: 1) 
Pete Dexter must be fired; 2) the Daily 
News must provide a page devoted to 
women’s fight against rape and 
violence; and 3) women must be paid 
for the work of producing this page. 

The Daily News conceded to print an 
apology for one line in Dexter’s June 7 
column. However, editor F. Gilman 
Spencer repeated his position that the 
columns should be read “with a sense 
of humor” and that Dexter would not 
be fired because the columns weren’t 
“offensive enough” to warrant his 
dismissal. This, despite the fact that 
the Daily News has been flooded with 
calls and letters of protest from 
Philadelphia and other cities, and that 
petitions with several hundred 
signatures, endorsements and 
statements of support from 25 com- 
munity groups were presented at the 
meeting. 

Protest from Many Quarters 

In a letter printed in the June 30, 
1978 edition of the Daily News, the 
Prostitutes’ Union of Massachusetts 
wrote that “The root of Dexter’s in- 
dignation seems to be that he was 


denied access to a meeting run by and 
for women.” But the decision to ex- 
clude men had been publicized in a 
press release, the union wrote, and was 
“justified in light of the nature of the 
meeting. A speak-out is successful to 
the extent that those attending feel free 
to speak out of their own experiences 
and to express their feelings about 
those experiences.” 

A group of men supporting the rape 
protest reminded the paper of the re- 
cent firing of a well-known weather- 
man (Tex Antoine) by WABC-TV in 
New York and the recall of a Wiscon- 
sin judge. “Both were forced out of 
their positions, the men’s group. Pay- 
day, warned, “because the public 
could not tolerate the ‘sense of humor’ 
they showed toward rape in their words 
and actions.” 

Wilmette Brown, in a statement 
from Black Women for Wages for 
Housework wrote, “We know that the 
ridicule Dexter aims at lesbian 
women... is the same racism which has 
him make light of Black women’s 
vulnerability to rape and violence 
because of our lack of money. And it is 
at the same time an attack on the 
organizing of women and the com- 
munity as a whole against the condi- 
tions which give rise to violence.” 

June 22, just a day after the 
women’s meeting with the editor, a 
coalition representing Puerto Rican, 
Black and white community groups 
turned up at the Daily News Building 
to protest another of Dexter’s articles. 
This one, entitled “Their Island Is No 
Paradise,” was an interview quoting 
the racist comments of an elderly white 
couple living in a Philadelphia 
neighborhood that was once white and 
had become mainly Puerto Rican. 

Members of the Puerto Rican com- 
munity demanded an apology in print 
from the paper and planned to pursue 
further action if they weren’t satisfied 
with the paper’s response. 

The Daily News called this a 
“separate” controversy and columnist 
Dexter told the community groups that 
the women protesting the rape columns 
were “a bunch of lesbians” in efforts 
to keep them separate. Daily News 
editors were therefore quite astounded 
when on June 26 several women in- 
volved in the anti-rape protest walked 
in with the Puerto Rican coalition to 
lend support. 

Pat Albright, who attended both the 
women’s and the Puerto Rican com- 
munity’s meetings with News editors, 
reported that although the paper’s tone 
was more patronizing with the women, 
the editors tried some of the same 
arguments on both groups. 

To the argument that “it’s freedom 
of the press” the protesters said 
“bullshit!” she reported. “We know 
there’s an editorial policy underlying 
what gets run. Every paper has certain 
things they’d never print — it’s about 
power, not freedom of the press. ” □ 

* * * 

Concerned people are urged to pro- 
test by writing or calling the 


Philadelphia Daily News (400 N. 
Broad St., Phila. Pa. 19101 
215-854-2600). For petitions protesting 
the rape articles contact Wages Due 
Lesbians and the Philadelphia Wages 
for Housework Committee at 602 S. 
48 th St., Phila. Pa. 19143 
215-726-7926 or 748-7303. 


(See graphics.) 

Hoods Ride Wave Of 
Anti-Gay Sentiment, 
Attacking New York City Gays 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— If jobs and 
housing are part of what lesbians and 
gay men stand to lose in the now-bitter 
fight for legal rights, the rest includes 
gays’ very lives. The worry of some gay 
activists through the season of struggle 
that began with the anti-gay campaign 
in Dade County last summer, has been 
that political losses might help create a 
sense of “free reign” for physical at- 
tacks. And their worst fears have been 
fulfilled in a big way this summer in 
New York City: at least one man is 
dead from anti-gay assaults, five have 
fractured skulls, one of the five is in 
poor condition in a special-care 
hospital unit, and at least five more are 
reportedly nursing their wounds at 
home. 

The largest, mass attack happened 
on a Wednesday night, July 5, when a 
gang of white youths descended on an 
area of Central Park called the 
Rambles, a traditional gay male 
hangout. Rampaging in a pack through 
the area’s twisting wooded path, they 
attacked men they assumed to be gay 
with clubs, kicks and tree branches. 

“They had bats,” one of the victims 
recounted to a Village Voice reporter. 
“One of them got me in the arm. 
Another swung at my face and got me 
near the eye... There were seven of 
them at it. They hit me in the back, 
which paralyzed my legs for a few 
minutes. I fell down. They batted my 
head twice and kicked me. Then one 
guy said, ‘Stop it, that’s enough’.” 

Several night-time strollers, includ- 
ing a woman with short hair, narrowly 
escaped the hunt for gay men. 

The Voice quoted one gay man, who 
said he fled after seeing the gang beat a 
man, shouting, “Why are you beating 
him?” Their reply: “Because he’s a 
fag. Just like you.” 

Gay Groups Blame 
Anti-Gay Hysteria 

A New York City umbrella group 
working for a city gay rights or- 
dinance, the Coalition for Lesbian and 
Gay Rights, expressed the outrage of 
the gay community at the Rambles in- 
cident. Regardless of whether the vic- 
tims were gay or straight, (only one 
said publicly that he was gay), the 
group said, “The nature of the attack 
is clear. It is a horrifying example of an 
escalating wave of violence directed at 
the gay community in New York City 
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and throughout America... 

“Clearly the message was that 
anyone who is caught in the vicinity [of 
the Rambles], anyone who is merely 
throught to be gay, is to be considered 
fair game for thugs crazed by more 
than a year of nationwide hysteria 
whipped up by a campaign against 
homosexuality and gay rights.” 

The Coalition demanded that the 
assailants be apprehended and pro- 
secuted to the limit of the law (five 17 
to 20 year olds were arrested June 12), 
as well as demanding accurate report- 
ing of the “true nature of this 
murderous anti-gay assault” from the 
media. Initially the local dailies 
obscured the anti-gay nature of the at- 
tack, as they have in such occurances 
over the years. Then they played up the 
gay “ ang le” when it was learned that 
one of the victims was an Olympic ice 
skater. 

As Pat Smith, day city editor of the 
sensationalistic New York Post said, 
“We knew it was a homosexual area, 
but the problem was the victims. So we 
decided to focus in on the celebrity.” 

In two other incidents in recent 
weeks described by Betty Santoro of 
the Coalition, gay couples— one male 
and one female — have been harrassed 
and assaulted in the largely gay com- 
munity of Greenwich Village. 

One assault was committed by a 
gang of men on motorcycles, who har- 
assed and then pulled knives on two 
Black lesbians. When a man and his 
wife stepped in to help, the woman was 
stabbed and her husband killed, while 
the two lesbians, Santoro said, were 
emotionally “torn to pieces by the inci- 
dent.” The police, she went on, 
refused to “relate it to anything racial 
or to the fact that they were lesbians. 
They try to stay away from the issues.” 
According to Santoro, one of the 
male homosexuals brutally beaten in 
the other Village attack has his whole 
mouth wired. 

New York Attacks Not Isolated 

The New York attacks are not the 
first recent ones, nor are they isolated. 
Since the Dade County election repeal- 
ing legal protection of gays, gay 
churches in St. Petersburg, Florida and 
Phoenix, Arizona have been bombed 
and numbers of beatings have been 
reported. The anonymity in which 
many gays are forced to live means that 
many more incidents may well have 
gone unreported. 

Jim Marko, news editor for Boston’s 
Gay Community News, reports that 
there have been two slashing incidents 
this summer on the esplanade, a gay 
male area along the Charles River in 
Boston, and some beatings in the city’s 
park-like area called the Fenway. 

Such attacks happen every summer, 
according to Marko, but it’s really “in 
the air now. More than ever gay people 
are perceived as a weak group of peo- 
ple because of what’s happening on a 
poltical level if nothing else.” From 
there, it’s only one short step to 
physical assault. □ 
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Germany Clamps Down on 
Leftist Defense Attorneys 


by Ellen Ray and Bill Schapp 

HAMBURG, West Germany 
(LNS)— In a decision that could have 
broad repercussions, a German court 
handed down a conviction to defense 
attorney Kurt Groenewold and 
sentenced him July 10 to two years im- 
prisonment. 

Groenewold was convicted of con- 
spiracy “to assist his clients to main- 
tain their identities.” Nearly every 
leading leftist defense attorney in the 
country has been both disbarred and 
indicted on similar conspiracy charges. 

The case of Groenewold, one of the 
original lawyers for members of the 
Red Army Faction (RAF), was the first 
in which a court had been called upon 
to define the legal boundaries of pro- 
per behavior for a defense attorney. It 
will set the stage for the thirty similiar 
cases held in abeyance pending its out- 
come. 

The court decided that Groenewold 
had overstepped the bounds which 
rendered his own conduct criminal. 
The decision contains numerous new 
principles which were promptly con- 
demned by supporters of the defense 
and virtually every liberal defense at- 
torney in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. The court held, above all, that 
the RAF was a criminal conspiracy 
which continued even after the 
members were incarcerated. Quoting at 
length from the prison writings of 
several of the RAF members, the court 
stated that it was clear that the 
prisoners had not “abandoned” their 
criminal ideas. And it was obvious, 
alleged the court, that the RAF 
prisoners would resume such activities 
when released from prison. 

The court held that because 
Groenewold was aware of the prisoners’ 
thoughts, it was his responsibility not to 
support or encourage those ideas. Con- 
sequently, the decision places an over- 
whelming burden upon attorneys for 
“unrepentent” prisoners. To defend 
such clients in any but a perfunctory 
manner could lead to conspiracy 
charges against the defense attorneys 
themselves. 

The court also held that 
Groenewold’ s activities in connection 
with the prisoners’ hunger strike sup- 
ported their criminal conspiracy. 
Although he had done nothing more 
than inform some prisoners of the in- 
tentions of other prisoners to go on a 
hunger strike, the court said this was il- 
legal. The strike, which was called to 
protest the unprecedented conditions 
of isolation, was, argued the court, in 
fact a signal to their supporters outside 
prison to continue their struggles. To 
the court this meant that supporters 
outside the prison were furthering the 
conspiracy. And therefore, 
Groenewold, too, was guilty of con- 
spiracy. 
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Lastly, the court dealt with the so- 
called “information system” which was 
at the heart of the prosecution’s case. 
For a long period during the pre-trial 
confinement of the prisoners, 
Groenewold and the other defense at- 
torneys had compiled weekly packages 
of the prisoners’ writings on their 
defense strategies, political thoughts, 
discussions and various news clippings. 
These packages were photocopied and 
given to each client and attorney. 

In what was one of the few defeats 
for the prosecution, the court recog- 
nized that the use of such a system in 
preparation of a complicated multiple 
defendant case was entirely proper, but 
that out of the thousands of 
documents involved, several could not 
be considered part of the proper 
attorney-client relationships. These 
few documents dealt with such items as 
explosives (even though they were 
defending themselves on explosives 
charges), police techniques and the like. 
The court held that the documents 
assisted the clients in maintaining their 
identities as urban guerrillas. 

Groenewold based his defense on the 
right of the clients to determine the 
type of defense they wished to pre- 
sent— whether or not their attorneys 
thought it would be successful — so 
long as accepted courtroom rules and 
regulations were abided by. Because of 
the Court’s holding that the thoughts 
of the prisoners remained relevant, this 
principle was rejected whenever such a 
defense would “promote the ideas of 
the defendants.” 

Groenewold’ s lawyers are making 
plans for appealing the decision to the 
Federal Appellate Court. In the event 
Groenewold’ s appeal is unsuccessful, 
he may appeal further to the Supreme 
Court, and from there, if necessary, to 
the European Court for Human 
Rights. Most observors feel, however, 
that the prosecution’s chances of suc- 
cess upon appeal are greater than 
Groenewold’ s because of the notorious 
conservativism of the Federal Ap- 
pellate Court. 

The climate in West Germany re- 
mains one of intense repression of the 
defense bar, generated by the excuse of 
terrorism. For the last several years a 
series of laws have been passed limiting 
the ability of defendants to be 
represented by attorneys of their choice 
and restricting the rights of those at- 
torneys who can still practice to plan 
vigorous defenses. 

The West German parliament has 
outlawed multiple representation of 
co-defendants and has given the pro- 
secution the right to “provisionally” 
disbar attorneys upon mere suspicion 
of misconduct. Judges have also been 
given the right to remove from any case 
an attorney whose language or conduct 
indicates sympathy with his clients. 
Physical contact between prisoners and 
their attorneys is now forbidden. The 
arrested may be held for months com- 
pletely incommunicado with no con- 
tact whatsoever with family, friends, 
or lawyers. □ 
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Mental Patients in NY State 
Victims of Tranquilizer Abuse 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The forcible 
injection of New York state mental pa- 
tients with “powerful drugs” was only 
“part one” of tranquilizer abuse in the 
state’s mental institutions. “Part two’’ 
of the story ends with the deaths of 
3,000 mental patients — out of a total 
26,000 — in New York’s 28 state mental 
institutions. 

A study commissioned by New York 
State Comptroller Arthur Levitt based 
on 285 randomly selected patients’ files 
from three New York state mental 
hositals found that psychotropic 
drugs such as Thorazine, Haldol, 
Valium and Librium were forced into 
patients exceeding maximum dosage 
levels. And Rockland County Medical 
Examiner Dr. Frederick Zugibe re- 
vealed tht most, but not all of those 
who died from tranquilizer overdoses 
were elderly. 

A succession of people on the mental 
hospital hierarchy have been targetted 
as the culprits of tranquilizer abuse: at- 
tendants, nurses, psychiatrists, and 
above all, the drug companies. Ninety- 
five percent of all people who enter a 
psychiatric hospital are drugged, usual- 
ly without their consent, according to 
California mental patients ad- 
vocate/surgeon Dr. Caligari. 

The prime agent of abuse, the potent 
and predictably dangerous Thorazine, 
is manufactured by Smith, Kline and 
French, a division of SmithKline, Inc. 
Its intended use is to induce “artificial 
hibernation,” a doped, inert state of 
mind so that patients can be easily con- 
trolled — and ignored — in the hospital 
ward. 

Thorazine’s actual effects result in 
symptoms as varied as liver damage, 
diabetes, eye damage, asthma and 
leukemia. Because of the drug’s abuse 
over a period of years, many patients 
in Rockland County in New York state 
died because they lost normal nervous re- 
action when swallowing food, and con- 
sequently vomitted into their own lungs. 

One of the most serious — and ir- 
reversible — results of Thorazine 
“therapy” is tardive dyskinesia (TD), a 
form of brain damage which, in effect, 
creates the classic image of the mental 
patient as a shuffling, trembling in- 
competent. An estimated 56 percent of 
hospitalized patients and 43 percent of 
outpatients suffer from TD. The 
disease persists years after Thorazine 
treatment is discontinued. 

“Even the drug companies don’t 
advertise Thorazine as a cure-all,” 
Diane Baran of the Alliance for the 
Liberation of Mental Patients based in 
Philadelphia told LNS. “They adver- 
tise ‘control’ of the schizophrenic per- 
sonality or promise ‘better manage- 
ment’ in the wards.” 


Drugs to Muffle Protests 

Little provocation will merit a 
Thorazine injection. An attendant can 


become irritated by a patient’s request 
and will take this as a cue to increase 
the patient’s dosage; or a patient can 
persist in his — usually her — “delu- 
sions” about social and political at- 
titudes. 

A case in point is described in The 
Politics of Thorazines : “I was the 
chairperson of the patients council, so 
called. When I tried to represent people 
in a very simple matter of them being 
allowed to buy coffee... I was put back 
on a locked ward, tied down to a bed in 
a secluded, locked, isolated room, and 
injected with 300 mg. of Thorazine, [a 
type of phenothiazine] which put me 
out for 24 hours [200 mg. is considered 
the maximum dosage].” 

Though it is the most widely used 
drug in mental hospitals, Thorazine is 
by no means the only drug used to 
muffle patients’ protests. Haldol, 
another major tranquilizer, which is 
produced by the McNeil Company, 
causes motor restlessness, or the in- 
ability to sit still, and pseudo- 
Parkinsonian symptoms — tremors, 
drooling, a stiff, unnatural face and a 
shuffling gate. Both of these chemical 
blow-torches are also used on 
recalcitrant prisoners. 

The most commonly prescribed of 
the psychotropic, or mind-altering 
drugs today is Valium, from which the 
Hoffman La Roche Co. gleans half a 
billion dollars in sales a year. Valium 
interferes with normal brain chemicals 
to produce temporary euphoria or 
apathy. Sixty-seven percent of all 
Valium- type drugs are prescribed to 
women, relying on the ploy that life is 
inalterably oppressive, and can be 
remedied only by some chemical 
palliative. 

In addition to being addictive, 
Valium, and Librium, also manufac- 
tured by Hoffman La Roche, cause a 
plethora of side effects: loss of 
balance, fatigue, nausea, loss of sex 
drive and birth defects if taken during 
pregnancy. 

In the wake of the deaths in New 
York mental institutions, Rockland 
County Medical Examiner Zugibe told 
the New York Times that “if [doctors] 
reduced the amount of tranquilizers, 
then they’d have to come up with more 
help to handle patients... in order to 
keep patients under control with short 
staff, they give them these heavy doses 
of drugs.” 

But mental patients rights groups 
take issue with these complaints of 
understaffing, and focus on the 
reliance on drugs to solve social prob- 
lems and the schooled insensitivity of 
psychiatrists as the real cause of tran- 
quilizer abuse. A recent issue of 
Madness Network News , a San 
Francisco-based paper supporting 
mental patients says, “Attempts to 
drug away basically social-economic- 
personal-political problems, labelled as 
‘psychological,’ ‘neurotic,’ ‘ego’ prob- 
lems merely lead to more drugging.” 

And “doing time” in a mental in- 
stitution, is not, as many former men- 
tal patients maintain, that remote a 
possibility. Under the law, a person 
can be committed to a mental hospital 


for 3 days merely upon the charge by 
anyone— husband, lover, family 
member or policeman— that a person 
requires aid “for his own welfare or the 
welfare of others.” With the signatures 
of two doctors or one psychiatrist, ai , 
individual may be institutionalized- 
books and papers, and regulate mail 
and communication with non-patients, 
may spend up to two years inside a 
mental hospital. 

Once inside the hospital, the patient 
relinquishes all rights. The state can 
subpoena the individual’s personal 
books and papers, regulate mail and 
communication with non-patients. 
Most important, no laws exist to assure 
the psychiatric patients that they can 
refuse the major and minor tranquiliz- 
ing agents. 

Several mental patients liberation 
groups are actively working against 
tranquilizer abuse. The Alliance for the 
Liberation of Mental Patients in 
Philadelphia is a clearing house for in- 
formation on behavior-manipulating 
drugs and the role the drug industry 
plays in their production. Project 
Release in New York City and Mental 
Patients Liberation Front in 
Massachusetts provide support groups 
and legal assistance for mental pa- 
tients. 

Of immediate importance is the two- 
month boycott of SmithKline, Inc., the 
manufacturer of Thorazine. These pro- 
ducts include: Contac cold capsules, 
Sea and Ski products, Love Cosmetics, 
Sine-Off nasal spray and Allergy Relief 
Medicine (ARM). 

Mental Patients rights groups are 
also waging legal battles to prohibit 
forced drugging and seclusion as 
prescribed therapy in mental hospitals, 
such as occurs in New York state 
hospitals. As The Politics of 
Phenothiazines concludes, “The pro- 
posal that psychiatric inmates have 
ultimate control over their bodies is... a 
tremendous threat to the entrenched 
power of institutional psychiatry (as 
well as to the vested interests of the 
drug industry).” □ 


1000 Mexican Americans Protest 
Police Abuses in Texas 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— The Carter 
Administration’s refusal to fully 
acknowledge the extent of police 
brutality of Mexican Americans 
prompted some 1000 angry Texas Mex- 
icanos to organize a demonstration in 
Plainview, Texas on Saturday, July 15. 

Women, children, men and many 
elderly were responding to Carter’s 
mid-July announcement that the 
federal government would make no 
statement on the murder of a hand- 
cuffed 12-year-old Mexicano youth by 
Dallas policeman Darrell Cain while 
they sat in Cain’s patrol car five years 
ago. In addition, people throughout 
Mexicano communities in Texas have 
demanded that federal judicial 
(Continued on inside front.) 
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UPPER RIGHT: Protests against the 

Nicaraguan regime have reached an 
unprecedented level in recent months. 

Broad sectors of the population have 
joined the opposition, the latest of 
which is a national association of 
teachers. This group recently issued 
a protest to political restrictions 
in the schools and lack of facilities 
needed for decent educating. This 
school-boy is one of many who can't 
even attend school , for severe economic 
conditions necessitate his working to help 
support his family. 

CREDIT: Rafael Molinero/LNS 

SEE STORIES PAGE 4 LAST WEEK. 


# 92 1 

UPPER LEFT: One of an estimated 90,000 

who marched bn the Capitol July 9, 1978 
in what organizers described as the 
"largest feminist demonstration in history." 
The demand: ratification of the Equal 
Rights Amendment, and extension of the 
time in which it must be ratified. The ERA 
would establish legal grounds for women to 
challenge unequal pay, work benefit 
policies, inheritance laws, military 
regulations and other institutionalized 
policies perpetuating sexism. 

Washington, D.C. 

CREDIT: LNS Women' s Graphics 
SEE STORY PAGE 2 LAST WEEK. 
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LOWER RIGHT: Demonstration held after the 

death of three civil rights workers - James 
Chaney, Michael H. Schwemer and Andrew 
Goodman in 1964. The three were murdered by 
suspected members of the Ku Klux Klan 
during a trip to the South to participate 
in civil rights activities. 

CREDIT: Diana Davies/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 5 
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MIDDLE LEFT: S.1437 graphic 

CREDIT: Tim Sturm/ Rochester Patriot/cpf/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 3 LAST WEEK. 
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LOWER LEFT: Chile graphic 

CREDIT: C. Choy/ Rio Grande Weekly/ LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 5' LAST WEEK. 
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UPPER RIGHT: Residents of the Crown Heights 

Black community marched through Brooklyn in 
NYC on July 16, 1978 to protest the city's 
inaction in the police murder of businessman- 
civic leader Arthur Miller. They were also 
demonstrating against the beating of 16 year 
old Arthur Rhodes by two youths of the 
primarily working class Hasidic community. 

1 

CREDIT: LNS Graphics 
SEE STORY PAGE 5 
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MIDDLE RIGHT: Gays/Repression graphic 

CREDIT: Peg Averill/LNS 
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LOWER RIGHT: Sexism/Media graphic 

CREDIT: Peg Averill/LNS 
SEE STORY PAGE 6 
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Chil.di:^ Miller with their mother, 
UPPER LEFT: ^.ivilnv'-c^in Brooklyn, New York 
demonstration on July 16, 1978 hold a 
poster of Arthur filler, businessman and 
civic leader, wi^o . was strangulated by 
police in June 1978. Residents were 
protesting Miller^ death and the city's 
inertia in prosecuting the policemen. 

CREDIT: LNS Graphics 

SEE STORY PAGE 5 
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TOP RIGHT: Nazi leader Frank Collin speaks 
from atop a panel truck in Chicago's 
Marquette Park while three ranks of riot 
police protect him. Some 2,000 neighbor- 
hood residents tried to hear his speech 
but it was drowned out by counter -demon- 
strators and an inadequate sound system. 
Near the end of Collin's speech a group 
of counter-demonstrators who managed to 
get close to the front unfurled a banner 
reading: "Death to the Nazis -Workers 
Unite" and began chanting: "Death to 
the Nazis.'.' July 9v '1978. 

CREDIT: Chip Berlet/LNS 

SEE STORY LAST PACKET #920, inside front 


TOP LEFT: At the Nazi rally in Chicago's 

Marquette Park, July 9, 1978, a Black 
youth is attacked after Collins' speech 
by White youth shouting "Kill the Nigger.' 
A middle-aged resident of Marquette Park 
came to the aid of the Black and was also 
attacked by the White youth, some of 
whom wore White Power T-shirts, The 
incident turned into a melee as others 
got involved in the attack. The shirt - 
less man at right was trying to prevent 
others from attacking the Black while 
another man tried to pull other attackers 
away. The rescuers locked arms and to- 
gether assisted the Black youth from the 
park as attackers continued to punch and 
kick them. The police did not intervene 
until the rescuers had fought off their 
attackers and helped the Black man sev- 
eral blocks to a street where police 
. hustled him away without arresting the 
attackers. 

CREDIT: Chip Berlet/LNS 

SEE STORY LAST WEEK #920, inside front 
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BOTTOM RIGHT: The Longest Walk culminated 

in Washington D.C. where, on July 15, 

1978, 5,000 Native Americans and supporters 
rallied at Malcolm X park, protesting a 
host of repressive anti-Indian legislation 
now pending in Congress. 

CREDIT: JEB/LNS 

SEi STORY PAGE 4, this packet 


BOTTOM LEFT: The future of Native 

American's reservation rights are at 
stake with eleven anti-Indian bills 
now pending in Congress, Native 
Americans organized a spiritual and 
political protest called the Longest 
Walk to publicize their endangered 
sovereignty. Assembled here are 
participants, listening to various 
speakers' at Washington D.C. 's Malcolm X 
' Park.. July 15, 1978. 

CREDIT: JEB/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 4, this packet 
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